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FACE ON 1960 NEGRO 
POSTER 


Will it be your face on the Negro History Week Poster next year? The 
poster goes to many parts of this country and abroad. Only persons of 
prominence have appeared on the poster since 1926, 


The new year is the time for new explorations. Yesterday is in the back- 


ground as all of us prepare to meet new situations by the making of resolu- 
tions or by the starting of new projects we've always dreamed of. 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History also wishes to 
keep time to this surge of newness. We are, therefore, sponsoring a contest 
(our first) to promote the sale of the NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN, the 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY and to increase memberships in the Asso- 
ciation as well as to establish a means to inform the public of the Negro in 
History. 


The Rules of the Contest are easy and we think interesting. Here they are: 


1. You must be a member of one of the Association's branches or of 
a Negro History club. 

2. You must make a monthly financial report on the official report forms 
starting April 1959. 

. Prizes will go to the persons reporting the highest amount of money 
for subscriptions to the NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN and the 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY (Renewals will be counted as 
subscriptions) and The Carter G. Woodson One Dollar Memberships. 

The prizes you can win are: 

IST PRIZE will be to feature the winner on the Negro History Week 
Poster for 1960. He will also receive a cash prize of fifty dollars. 
2ND PRIZE winner will receive a five-year combination subscription to 
the NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN and the JOURNAL OF NEGRO 

HISTORY. 

10 3RD PRIZES of one year combination subscriptions to the NEGRO 

HISTORY BULLETIN and the JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY. 


The contest will extend over a per’ | of six months, ending October 10, 
1959. To enter just fill in the following application blank and return it to 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, 
N.W., Washington 1, D.C. on or before April 10, 1959. 


ADDRESS 

NAME OF CLUB OR BRANCH _- 


SUGGESTIONS 
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SENTENCE STORY ON GHANA 


Ghana . . .The first British Afri- 
can territory to win self-government. 

An area nearly twice the size of 
the State of New York... . 

92,000 square miles of territory, 
about five million people. 

In 1481 first known to the Portu- 
guese, who, in the 17th century were 
ousted by the Dutch. 

Then following the long struggle 
for control of the gold and slave 
trade, until finall the British 
emerged as victors... . 

The climate is tropical and varied, 
but not unhealthful. . . . 

There are no dangerous wild ani- 
mals nor savage tribesmen .. . . 

Impressive sign of progress is the 
over 3,600 miles of roads which uni- 
fy the far flung territory connecting 
nearly every town and hamlet of any 
size. . 

Over 600 miles of rail lines, con- 
structed and formerly operated by 
the Colonial Government, are now 
in the hands of Africans. . . 

There is an excellent airport on 
which major developments were 
made largely by the U. S. when Ac- 
era was the center of Allied air traf- 
fic during World Wer ll... . 

A deep water harbor was opened 
at Takoradi in 1928, and a new mod- 
el port is underway at Tema. . . 


Accra City 


Accra City is the center of com- 
merce and administration. . . 

Its population now nears 200,000. 
Everywhere is evidence of human 
progress, social advance, prosperity 
and political maturity. . . . 

Government buildings, beest of 
modern tropical architecture. . . . 

Where Africans rule themselves . . 

All over Ghana, though whites are 


COVER: A School 
In Ghana — 


“Here is the future of Ghana, for 
everything depends on the advance 
of education. . . .” 


By Marguerite Cartwright 
only a tiny minority, excellent race 
relations prevail... . 

The main shopping district . . . 

High Street .... 

The many new fine buildings that 
have gone up in recent months .. . 

Modern landscaping .. . . 

Motor cars... 

Well-paved streets . ... 

Many Africans have totally assic- 
ilated Western culture... . 

From baby care to bathroom scales 

In the kitchen, a maid servant. . . 

Here is the future of Ghana, for 
everything depends on the advance 
of education. . 

To which young people respond 
eagerly ... 

A tobacco factory. . 

With the increase in literacy, mod- 
ern post office facilities have become 
necessary. . . 

Africans are a clean people; there 
is a public bath in the center of 
Accra, ... 

At the waterfront fishermen cast 
their nets from hollowed-out canoes, 
as did their forefathers through the 


centuries. ... 


Government 


The 9th member of the British 
Commonwealth, Ghana’s Constitution 
and ceremonies follow the Westmin- 
ster Mother of Parliaments... 

Consisting of a single chamber, 
104 members, and a speaker, it pro- 
vides safeguards for the 5 regions 
and maintains to some extent the 
traditional role of the chiefs and el- 
ders, ... 

Customs are observed with mov- 
ing reverence. Chiefs preside in dig- 
nity. ... 

Often a strange mixture of the an- 
cient and the modern... . 


Rural Areas 


There is a sharp contrast between 
the urban centers and rural areas. 

Many peasant farmers live as did 
their forefathers. . . . 

Less advanced than their coast 
cousins, .. . 

Changing little through the cen- 
turies.... 

Many farmers still own the land 
communally, live on compounds in 
tribal and sub-tribal groups. . . . 
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At the Independence Celebration 
the Queen’s representative, the Dut- 
chess of Kent. . . 

With Sir Charles Arden-Clark, for- 
mer Governor, now Governor-Gen- 
eral... 

Was greeted by the all-African 
Cabinet. . . 

Chiefs and tribal dignitaries. . . 

With understandable pride in their 
ancestral heritage, many U. S. Amer- 
ican Negroes attended the celebra- 

Among them. . . 

Dr. and Mrs. Horace Mann Bond, 
Dean of Atlanta, former President of 
Lincoln University, where Dr. Nkru- 
mah attended school. . . 

Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, writer 
and teacher at Hunter College, friend 
and guest of Dr. Nkrumah, and long- 
time student of Africa... . 

At the Christian Church Service 
a crowd of 15,000 gave thanks. . . . 

The Dutchess of Kent is greeted 
by the officiating clergy of the Chris- 
tian Council... . 

She sat with Prime Minister N. 
krumah and heard the clergy pray 
for the peace and prosperity of the 
new nation. .. . 

A great choir sang... . 

The band included native musici- 
ans as well as... . 


The Marines from the British crui- 
ser Ceylon. ... 

Chiefs participated in great dig- 

Some of the instruments are most 
ingenious, .. . 


Joy uninhibted. . . 


Nkrumah 


U.S. -educated Nkrumah, almost a 
rod to many of his people. . . 


With Sir Charles Arden-Clark. . . 

Long between them a sense of mu- 
tual trust, friendship and common 
endeavor. cee 

Wearing the traditional ceremoni- 
al dress the kente cloth of bril- 
liant color and complicated weave. . 

Draped like a toga, it is worn 
proudly. . . 


Dr. Cartwright: 

Visit in Africa 

Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, lectur- 
er, journalist, and college instructor, 
returned from a six-week visit to Li- 
beria, Ghana and Nigeria in time to 
resume her classes at Hunter College 
after the New Year, and also to fill 
a series of speaking engagements 
made before her departure. 
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Her first stop was in Monrovia, 
where she attended various activities 
in connection with President Tub- 
man’s birthday,, which is spontane- 
ously celebrated by Liberian citizens, 
both at home and abroad, each year. 


“It was unprecedented in my ex- 
perience,” said Dr. Cartwright, “to 
see such a completely uninhibited 
people’s movement, the sole purpose 
of which is freely to express their 
admiration and affection for their 
Chief of State. From the 5 AM. 
Prayer Service in the largest church 
in Monrovia, which was packed, to 
the multi-course dinner held in the 
garden of the Legislative Building, 
hundreds of citizens milled around to 
extend greetings, grasp the Presi- 
dent’s hand, or share confidences 
with him.” 

From Monrovia, Dr. Cartwright 
went to the Pan-African Conference 
in Accra, to which she had been in- 
vited as a Fraternal Delegate. She 
expressed disappointment that those 
who attended in this category were 
denied participation in the actual 
work of the Conference. While she 
felt that such conferences serve a 
useful purpose, she noted a certain 
amount of intra-African jockeying 
for power, and possibly an excess of 
what she termed “conference corn.” 
She said that the meeting certainly 
emphasized the need on the part of 
the average U. S. citizen for greater 
understanding and more current 
knowledge concerning the enormous 
and rapid changes taking place in 
Africa today. 

After the Conference, shé accepted 
the invitation of Dr. Nnamdi Azik- 
iwe to visit the Eastern Region of 
Nigeria, where she had extensive dis- 
cussions with the Premier concern- 
ing the proposed new University of 
Nigeria. 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 


Send Materials For The 
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General Sherman, The Negro, and. Slavery: 
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The Story of An Unrecognized Rebel 


By Robert K. Murray, Pennsylvania State University 


In February, 1937, the United 
States Post Office Department an- 
nounced the issuance of a new three- 
cent stamp. Before its distribution 
to the public, irate officials in the 
South Carolina legislature urged their 
senators and representatives in Wash- 
ington to prevent its release bocause 
it bore the likeness of General Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Shermcn. No man 
whose career was “a history of rapine, 
carnage, destruction and murder” 
should be so honored, said the South 
Carolina solons, Other parts of the 
South soon joined the protest. At 
Atlanta the Georgia legislature pro- 
posed that the Sheriman stamp be is- 
sued only if the federal government 
peomised to pay for the devastation 
the Northern commander had heaped 
on the Peach State in 1864. 


Thus, although three-quarters of a 
century had elapsed since those fate- 
ful Civil War days, the South had 
maintained a deep-seated hatred for 
William T. Sherman. He was still 
her arch-enemy. No other Nothern 
general, including Grant and Sheri- 
dan, had consistently occupied such 
a position of infamy in the Southern 
mind, 


Yet few Northerners were basical- 
ly more sympathetic to the pre-war 
Southern way-o/-life or closer to that 
area's inhabitants in thought and feel- 
ing than this dreaded Attila of the 
West. Here, then, is an interesting 
paradox, but one that is understand- 
able. Citizens in both North and 
South remember Sherman only as a 
warrior. His jour years of war have 
crowded out his sixty-seven years of 
peace. It is easy to forget that the 
war represented but one episode in 
his life and, while it brought him 
lasting fame, it did not appreciably 
alter his personality or his character. 
The basic principles and attitudes 
which Shermn displayed during and 
after the war he had also evidenced 
before the war, and these were large- 
ly the products of peacetime, not war- 
time, experiences.? 


This was particularly true of Gen- 
eral Sherman’s belicfis concerning the 
Negro and slavery. These beliefs he 
held with remarkable rigidity and 
consistency throughout his life. Yet 
because they were so at variance with 
what one would expect from observ- 
ing Sherman's military career, they 
are generally passed over or are treat- 
ed embarrassingly by historians, Cer- 
tainly his attitude on these subjects 
was disturbing to his contemporaries, 
especially to his northern Radical 
iriends, and enmeshed him in more 
difficulty with his superiors than any 
of his bizarre wartime military ac- 
tivities. 


Cump Sherman, as he was affec- 
tionately called by his ten brothers 
and sisters, was born the third son of 
Charles Sherman, an Ohio supreme 
court judge, in February, 1820, at 
the precise moment the issue of slav- 
ery was rudely intruding upon the 
netional scene through the Missouri 
Compromise Because of Charles 
Sherman's untimely death in 1829, 
young Cump was raised in the family 
of his father’s best friend, Senator 
Thomas Ewing of Ohio, from whom 
he acquired a solid Federalist back- 
ground and training in the political 
school of Hamilton, Webster, and 
Clay. From Senator Ewing the boy 
aiso imbibed a deep reverence for 
the Constitution and the Union, and, 
incidentally, was taught that slavery, 
regardless of moral considerations, 
was a legally established institution.‘ 


Upon reaching the age of sixteen, 
young Cump, through the insistence 
of Senator Ewing, was enrolled as a 
cadet at West Point. Here he was 
taught to believe in things as they 
were. This included slavery.® In- 
deed, it was claimed that the sons 
of Northern anti-slave men often re- 
turned home from West Point ex- 
pressing a belief to their fathers that 
the South knew best about her own 
affairs.’ Apparently the Academy 
inculeated a certain admiration in 
Northern boys for the leadership of 


the South. The Southern military 
tradition was strong at West Point, 
and it must be remembered that by 
1836 the nation had spent thirty-nine 
of its forty-seven years of existence 
under presidents of Southern birth 
and ideals. 


Young Sherman accepted many of 
these ideals willingly. West Point 
merely reaffirmed for him the view 
held by Thomas Ewing, as well as by 
most prominent Southerners, that the 
“mob” was unfit to rule and only men 
of education and good breeding 
should govern. Sherman was never 
a champion of democracy, which may 
help to explain his extreme suscepti- 
bility to Southern aristocratic philos- 


ophy.* 


It is highly significant that Licuten- 
ant Sherman’s first assignment after 
graduation was to a Southern post— 
Fort Pierce on the exst coast of Flori- 
da.’ Here he had his first actual con- 
tact with the Negro and slavery. It 
did not shock him. Indeed, he be- 
came somewhat of an apologist for 
the institution. As Abolitionists 
ranted in the North during the presi- 
dential campaign of 1840, Cump Sher- 
man in the South was regarding them 
as dangerous radicals because of their 
announced program of uncompen- 
sated emancipation."© And even as 
the young lieutenant watched runa- 
way slaves being apprehended and 
led back into slavery from the Flori- 
da swamps to which they had fled, he 
still thought of the institution as one 
he had sworn to defend." 


For six years Sherman lived an 
idyllic life among the Southern peo- 
ple. In a series of moves he was 
transferred from Fort Pierce to Pico- 
lata (eighteen, miles from St. Avgus- 
tine on the St. Johns River) and then 
to Fort Mou!trie. In each of these 
places his affability coupled with his 
quick acceptance of Southern life as- 
sured him access to the best Southern 
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society. Once accepted he was al- 


ways at ease. Even in Charleston, 
where existed the fiercest fire-eaters 
and revilers of the North, Cump Sher- 
man felt at home." Only on the 
question of disunion and secession 
did he openly demur from the opini- 
ons of his Southern hosts. With slav- 
ery he apparently had no quarrel 
whatsoever. 

No one knew this better than John 
Sherman, Cump’s younger politician 
brother. Numerous letters came 
John’s way in the 1840's bearing 
Southern postmarks and the scrawling 
signature “Cump,” urging him to 
steer clear of Abolitionism and to 
moderate his own anti-slave views." 
It was obvious from these letters that 
on some key issues Cump Sherman 
was decidedly pro-southern in his 
viewpoint. On the Texas question, 
for example, he defended the South 
against Northern charges of dupli- 
city. To his brother he wrote, “As 
to Texas having been annexed for 
the sole purpose of extending slav- 
ery, I do not believe. Some politi- 
cians may [think] so, and Abolition- 


ists may act upon that (belief) and 


effect it.” As for the actual condi- 
tion of slavery in the South, Cump 
remarked, “I have never seen the 
least sign of disaffection on the part 
of the negroes.”% 

With the outbreak of the Mexican 
War, Sherman was transferred from 
Fort Moultrie to California. Here he 
found life miserable. Not only did 
he see no action but was left behind 
after the war to help police the area. 
As a result he witnessed first-hand 
the subsequent turmoil regarding the 
admittance of California as a state. 
He wearied of seeing that territory 
used as a football by the Free-Soilers 
and the slavery advocates. By chance 
he attended the constitutional con- 
vention at Monterey as a military ob- 
servor and was disgusted by the use- 
less controversy slavery caused there. 
Although the Free-Soilers won, Sher- 
man retained an intense dislike for 
their leader, John C. Fremont.'* 

His California duty proved so un- 
pleasant that Sherinan vowed to re- 
sign from the army at the earliest 
practical date. Besides, he had mar- 
ried in the meantime and believed 
civilian life held more promise for a 
family man.” Shedding his uniform, 


therefore, in 1852, he tried his luck 
first in the banking business in San 
Francisco and, when that proved un- 
successful, moved on to New York 
and then to St. Louis.” Finally, he 
settled down in a law firm with two 
of Thomas Ewing’s sons in Leaven- 
worth, Kansas.” 

During this civilian interval from 
1852 to 1859, Sherman retained a 
deep concern over the disruptive in- 
fluence of slavery in national politics 
and often conveyed this anxiety to his 
friends and relatives through his let- 
ters. When John was elected to Con- 
gress in 1854 on an anti-slavery plat- 
ferm, Cump wrote him the following 
letter : 

I have scen by the papers that 
you are elected to Congress. .. . As 
a young member | hope you will 
not be too forward, especially on 
the question of slavery. ... Having 
lived a good deal in the South, I 
think I know practically more of 
slavery than you do. If it were 
a new question, no one would con- 
tend for introducing it; but it is 
an old and historical fact that you 
must take as you find it... . Slay- 
ery being a fact is chargeable on 
the past; it cannot, by our system, 
be abolished except by force and 
and consequent breaking up of 
our present government.” 

But such admonition did not deter 
John from taking an increasingly ac- 
tive role in the anti-slavery crusade. 
On March 25, 1856, the young rep- 
resentative was appointed to the Kan- 
sas Commission to investigate affairs 
in that troubled territory and in his 
report charged the border ruffians 
of Missouri with causing the turmoil 
there.*! By such actions John soon 
became recognized as a leader in the 
political struggle to keep slavery from 
the territories. Nevertheless, Cump 
continued to preach conciliation to 
his younger brother, sternly warning 
him in 1856 that “unless people, both 
North and South, learn more modera- 
tion, we'll see sights in the way of 
civil war.” 

Of course, “civil war” had already 
occurred in Kansas, and this afforded 
Cump Sherman much pain. Unlike 
his brother, Cump believed the North 
was primarily to blame and once 
wrote him that Kansas ought to be 
admitted as a slave state. “Her peo- 
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ple will forthwith abolish Uslavery!,” 
he claimed, “and the South will never 
again attempt to coerce their South- 
ern ideas upon any territory so illy 
adapted to slave labor. To taunt 
them with their want of success and 
weakness can do no good,” he 
added.” 


Sherman's life as a Kansas lawyer 
proved short-lived for, despite the 
help of Thomas Ewing's sons, he was 
no more suited to the law than he 
was to banking, and 1859 found him 
iooking for other employment. By 
coincidence, Louisiana was seeking a 
superintendent to run a new military 
college which had just been built at 
Alexandria (now Louisiana State 
University). At the suggestion of 
Major D. C. Buell, assistant adjutant- 
general in Washington, Cump applied 
for the job and was appointed in the 
fall of 1859. 


It was not strange that William 
Sherman jumped at the chance to re- 
turn to the Southland. Nowhere that 
be had lived had appealed to him so 
much. During his adventures in the 
West, during his sojourn in St. Louis 
and New York, and during his stay 
in Kansas, he remembered most fond- 
ly those wonderful days he had spent 
in the South in the ‘Forties. Yet 
even as he moved into the land he 
loved best, the shadow of Negro slav- 
ery haunted him. 

The years of 1859 and 1860 were 
not easy ones for a Northerner in the 
South. However, Cump Sherman 
weathered them better than most 
Northerncrs because of his moderate 
slavery views. Indeed, on virtually 
every contemporary issue except se- 
cession and disunion Sherman sym- 
pathized with the South. John 
Brown’s raid iniuriated him. He 
strongly supported Virginia in her 
right to call out the militia against 
Brown and believed the United States 
Army was correct in protecting its 
arsenal at Harper's Ferry. To Sher- 
man, John Brown was an insane fa- 
natic who would put defenseless 
women and children at the mercy of 
an inferior race.™ Not without cause 
Chauncey Depew eulogized Sherman 
years later as a man who “believing 
slavery to have guarantees in the’ 
Constitution . . . . would have un- 
sheathed his sword as readily against 


a 
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a John Brown raid as he did at the 
firing of Ft. Sumter.” 


Throughout the wening months of 
1859, William Sherman repeatedly 
expressed a fear to his brother John 
that the North was turning toward 
Abolitionism.” He was particularly 
upset by the appearance of John’s 
name in the endorsements given to 
Hinton Helper’s famous book, The 
Impending Crisis.” On the question 
of slavery, itself, Cump’s attitude re- 
mained constant. To Thomas Ewing, 
Jr., he wrote: 


I would not if I could abolish 
or modify slavery. I don’t know 
that | would materially change the 
actual political relation of master 
and slave. Negroes in the great 
numbers that exict here lin the 
South} must o* necessity be slaves. 
Theoretical notions of humanity 
and religion cannot shake the com- 
mercial fact that their labor is of 
great value and cannot be dis- 
pensed with.” 


Such views were rather typical of 


current Southern sentiment. Sher- 
man knew this. Immediately after 
his arrival in the South he had writ- 
ten home to Ohio that his “opinions 
on slavery lwere)] good enough for 
this country,” and even suggested 
that his wife might do well to “buy 
a nigger.”” Shortly thereafter, at a 
banquet given by Governor Thomas 
O. Moore of Louisiana, Sherman fur- 
ther expounded his moderate slavery 
attitudes. The people of the South, 
he exclaimed, were not responsible 
for the slave institution since they 
had inherited it. He denounced as 
impractical the Northern advocacy of 
abolition or immediate emancipation. 
However, he advised that the legal 
condition of slaves should be brought 
“more near the status of human be- 
ings under all Christian and civilized 
governments.” In particular, the sep- 
aration of families ought to be for- 
bidden and slaves ought to be taught 
to read and write. As for slavery 
in the territories, let it spread to its 
natural limits, he said, because geog- 
raphy and economics would automat- 
ically settle the question peaceably.*' 
In this latter belief Sherman was in 
full agreement with Webster's March 


7th speech. 


Lincoln’s election in Noveraber, 
1860, was an error as far as Cump 
Sherman was concerned. At the 
time of the Republican convention he 
advised John that the party should 
pass over Seward and his “irrepres- 
sible conflict” doctrine and “take up 
some lother) man.” But the con- 
vention’s selection of Lincoln did not 
satisfy Cump. Sherman regarded 
Lincoln with suspicion and predicted 
serious trouble if he were elected.” 
Personally, Sherman championed the 
cause of Bell because he believed the 
Tennessean “would give us four years 
truce.” 

Sherman's worst fears were real- 
ized when, after Lincoln’s election, 
talk of secession swept through the 
South. That this turmoil should have 
resulted from differences of opinion 
concerning the position of the black 
man angered him. He felt the North- 
ern position on slavery was indefen- 
sible and told his wife: 

All Congresses on earth can't 
make the negro any thing else than 
what he is; he must be subject to 
the white man, or he must amalga- 
mate or be destroyed. Two such 
races cannot live in harmony save 
as master and slave. . . . The In- 
dians give a fair illustration of the 
fate of negroes if they are released 
from the control of the whites. 

Somewhat later in a burst of fury, he 
wrote, “I say, ‘Damn the niggers,’ 
I wish they were anywhere or [could] 
be kept at their work.” 

His views on slavery notwithstand- 
ing, Sherman could not long remain 
in the South after secession became 
an accomplished fact. His antipathy 
toward disunion was far stronger 
than any feeling he harbored toward 
the Negro. His decision, therefore, 
was not really difficult. The year be- 
fore, in a letter to Thomas Ewing, 
Jr., he had said, “Disunion and Civil 
War are synonymous terms . . . There- 
fore a peaceable disunion which men 
here lin the South) think possible is 
absurd, It would be war eternal until 
one or the other were conquered. 
.. . In that event of course I [willl 
stand by Ohio.” 

For Sherman, the resultant civil 
war was justified only on the basis 
of the preservation of the Union. His 
own re-entry into military service was 
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predicated on this fact. He wanted 
to fight secession, but he still had no 
quarrel with slavery. Secession was 
treason; slavery was a defensible 
condition. He hoped the two 
would not be mixed. In April, 1861, 
he said, “The question of the national 
integrity and slavery should be kept 
distinct, for otherwise it will gradu- 
ally become a war of extermination— 
a war without end.” To his brother, 
John, he wrote, “As to abolishing 
slavery in the South or turning loose 
4,000,000 slaves, I [will] have no 
hand in it."” Again: “I do recoil 
from (the) war, lif) the negro is the 
only question.”” His position, there- 
fore, was clear: “On the negro ques- 
tion I am satisfied there is and was 
no excuse for a severance of the old 
Union, but will go further and say 
that I believe the practice of slavery 
in the South is the mildest and best 
regulated system of slavery in the 
world. .. . On the question of se- 
cession however I am ultra. I be- 
lieve in coercion,” 


The South soon came to know the 


- kind of coercion Sherman advocated. 


It was pitiless, ruthless, devastating, 
and punitive. Yet never was it di- 
rected toward the fulfillment of ab- 
olitionist goals. “We don’t want 
your negroes, or your horses, or your 
houses, or your lands,” he often said, 
“but we do want and will have a just 
obedience to the laws of the United 
States." On this firm foundation 
all his military actions rested. Even 
his famous March to the Sea was 
mainly to demonstrate that the price 
of disobedience was so dear no South- 
erner would ever again think of pay- 
ing it.® 

Paradoxically, even as Sherman 
was punishing the South for her dis- 
obedience, he was attacked in the 
North for being too soft, largely be- 
cause of his anti-Negro views. John 
once wrote him that the chief criti- 
cism of his actions in the South was 
his “leniency to the rebels.”"“ Despite 
the subtlety, Cump knew what his 
brother meant. Sherman's superior, 
General Henry W. Halleck (then 
chief of staff) was more direct: 
“there is a certain class having now 
great influence with the President . . . 
who are decidedly disposed to make 
a point against you. I mean in re- 
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gard to ‘inevitable Sambo.” They say 
that you have manifested an almost 
criminal dislike to the negro, and 
that you are not willing to carry out 
the wishes of the Government in re- 
gard to him, but repulse him with 
contempt!" 


Certainly the wartime Sherman was 
no more an Abolitionist than the 
peacetime Shermn had been. Al- 
though Congress had declared in 1861 
that slaves were “contraband of war,” 
Sherman refused to have much to do 
with them and did not permit his 
army to interfere with the relation 
between master and slave. “Have 
nothing to do with the Negro,” his 
orders said. When, in July, 1862, 
Congress proclaimed that any slaves 
captured or retained by the Army 
would be “forever free of their serv- 
itude,” Sherman followed along sim- 
ply because he felt it might strike a 
blow at disunion.” Nevertheless, he 
took this occasion to write to his 
wife: “As to freeing the negroes, I 
don’t think the time is come yet. 
When negroes are liberated either they 
or masters must perish. They can- 
not exist together except in their pres- 
ent relation.“ When Lincoln issued 
the Emancipation Proclamation, 
Sherman regarded it merely as a mili- 
tary measure designed to break 
Southern morale and help win the 
war. Thus, Sherman remained un- 
interested in the black man per se 
and took notice of him only as the 
specific military situation demanded.” 


This fact was underscored during 
his famous march through Georgia. 
Before its beginning, he had written 
“I care not a straw for niggers,” and 
had hoped to conduct his campaign 
accordingly.” But, as he pushed 
deeper into enemy country, they had 
flocked to his army in droves shout- 
ing “Bress de Lord! de day of Jubilo 
hab arribed” and “dis nigger is off 
to glory.”®' At first, he attempted to 
deal with them, but later as they im- 
peded the progress of his army, he 
left many along the wayside to per- 
ish.” When, in keeping with current 
Radical proposals, it was suggested 
that he might add these Negroes to 
his fighting force, Sherman snorted, 
“CI) want the best young white men 
of the land. . . . I have the question 


put to me often: Is not a negro as 
good as a white man to stop a bul- 
let?” Yes; and a cand-bag is Letter; 
but can a negro do our skirmishing 
and picket duty? . . . Can they im- 
prove roads, bridges, sorties, flank 
movements, etc., like the white man? 
I say no.”™ 


In the last months of the war, as 
it became increasingly apparent that 
Radical views on the Negro were mak- 
ing headway in the North, Sherman 
counseled moderation just as he had 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities. 
In a letter to General Lorenzo Thom- 
as, he pleaded, “For God's sake, let 
the negro question develop itself 
slowly and naturally . . . I think I 
understand the negro as well as any- 
body he, like all other of the 
genus homo, must pass through a 
probationary state before he is quali- 
fied for utter and complete free- 
dom.” To General Halleck, he 
wrote: “But the nigger? Why, in 
God’s name can't sensible men let 
him alone. . . . The South deserves 
all she has got for her injustice to 
the negro, but that is no reason why 
we should go to the other extreme.”™ 


Such words went unheeded. Yet 
Sherman clearly indicated that if he 
had anything to do with making the 
peace he would no more concern him- 
self with the Negro and slavery than 
he had in making war. His famous 
agreement with Johnston contained 
no mention of either the Negro or 
slavery. It is true that both men 
considered slavery dead as a result 
of the conflict. Still, Sherman be- 
lieved that the creation of a new re- 
lationship between the races in the 
South was the responsibility of South- 
ern whites, not victorious Northern 
military commanders.” Of course, 
Secretary of War Stanton had dif- 
ferent views, and his repudiaiton of 
the Sherman-Johnston convention en- 
raged the Northern general. Shortly 
thereafter Cump’s wife received a let- 
ter dripping with venom: “Stanton 
wants to kill me (politically) because 
I do not favor his scheme of declar- 
ing the negroes of the South, now 
free, to be loyal voters, whereby polli- 
ticians may manufacture just so much 
more pliable electioneering ma- 
terial.”*” 
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Henceforth William Sherman was 
an open and relentless foe of the Rad- 
icals, and after the war continued to 
speak out against a Northern-imposed 
solution to the Negro problem or too 
much freedom for that race. He en- 
dorsed President Johnson's plan for 
reconstruction because it left politi- 
cal control largely in the hands of 
Southern whites. The Negro was 
“not fitted for the exercise of the 
iranchise lor] to take part in the 
legislation of the country,” Sherman 
said.” He refused to join in the 
Northern denunciation of the South- 
ern black codes and wrote, “The 
white men of this country will control 
it, and the negro, in mass, will oc- 
cupy a subordinate place."” He sup- 
ported President Johnson the 
Freedmen’s Bureau controversy in 
February, 1866, and declared to his 
brother, John, “I go for Johnson and 
the Veto." Naturally, he deplored 
radical congressional reconstruction 
and predicted that it would fail: “We 
cannot keep the South out long, and 
it is a physical impossibility for us 
to guard the entire South by armies. 
. . « The poor whites and negroes of 
the South have not the intelligence 
to fill the offices of governors, clerks, 
judges, etc., state governments 
must be controlled by the same class 
of whites as went into the Rebellion 
against 


on 


Sherman lived to see some of his 
opinions on radical reconstruction 
vindicated. Throughout the decade 
1867 to 1877 he urged the elimina- 
tion of congressional reconstruction 
by warning his brother that contin- 
ued Northern control of the South 
would not mean Republican suprem- 
acy. Instead, it would kill any 
chance the party might have for 
Southern support. Republican suc- 
cess or failure in that area, he 
claimed, would kill any chance the 
party might have for Southern sup- 
port. Republican success or failure 
in that area, he claimed, would in 
the long run rest on the middle and 
upper class Southern white, not the 
Negro. However, aside from any 
political considerations, Sherman be- 
ineved Radical rule was absolutely 
indefensible. More than once he en- 
treated General (then, President) 


j 
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Grant to draw off government support 
from the carpetbag and scalawag re- 
gimes. “I heave always thought it 
wrong to boleter up weak State gov- 
ernments by our troops,” he said.” 
As late as 1875, he was writing John, 
“the quicker you allow the people to 
select their own govrenors the bet- 
ter.” The General reiterated this 
same opinion in his own controver- 


sial Memoirs published that same 


After the collapse of Radical re- 
construction and the restoration of 
full Southern white control in 1877, 
there is little evidence that General 
Sherman further concerned himself 
about the race problem or the plight 
of the Southern Negro. He believed 
that the Negro question was primari- 
ly a Southern matter and he was con- 
tent to let local Southern areas handle 
the relationship between the races as 
they saw fit. Yet, to the end it was 
clear that he regarded the work of 
the Civil War in freeing the Negro 
and bestowing on him political rights 
a colossal mistake. This was one by- 
product of the conflict for which he 
was loathe to accept any credit. Near 
the end of his two-volume Memoirs, 
he remarked, “I did not dream of 
such a result... and did not sup- 
pose that the former slaves would 
be suddently, without preparation, 
manufactured into voters, equal to 
all others, politically and socially.” 

Toward the Negro, personally, 
General Sherman continued to evi- 
dence prejudice which was in- 
grained. He resented the black man 
and remained convinced that he had 
caused far more trouble than he ever 
had been worth. Never did Sherman 
rocept him as an equal and, even 
long after the Negro had been freed, 
spoke midly of the institution of slav- 
ery. Thus, at his death in 1891 he 
still cling to many of the same no- 
tions on slavery and the Negro which 
he had expressed a, a young lieuten- 
ent a half-century before. 

In this sense, one of the North's 
most illustriovs sons and the South's 
most hated enemy was also the na- 
tion’s most famous unreconstructed 


rebel. 
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TEXAS SOUTHERN 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 
TO LECTURE ABROAD 
UNDER DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE PROGRAM 


An expert in American History, 
Professor John R. Sheeler of Texas 
Southern University in Houston, will 
leave the United States on January 
28 to begin a 79-day lecture tour of 
Pakistan, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. Professor Sheeler’s trip will 
be sponsored by the International 
Educational Exchange Service of the 
Department of State with a view 
toward promoting increased mutual 
understanding between the people of 
the United States and the people of 
other countries. 

Chairman of the Department of 
History and Georgraphy at Texas 
Southern, Professor Sheeler will 
spend the month of February speak- 
ing to university audiences in Dac- 
ca, Lahore, and Karachi, Pakistan. 
His lectures in Pakistan will be de- 
voted mainly to Abraham Lincoln in 
observance of the Lincoln sesquicen- 
tennial this year. He will then visit 
various Scandinavian cities prior to 
his return to this country on April 
12. On March 15 he is expected to 
lecture on “The Negro in American 
Culture” at an American studies con- 
ference in Copenhagen, sponsored 
jointly by the United States Educa- 
tion Foundation for Denmark and the 
United States Information Service. 

A native of Tennessee, Professor 
Sheeler is a member of the Executive 
Board of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History and 
a member of the Editorial Board of 
the Journal of Negro History. He 
has previously been associated with 
West Virginia State College and the 
Cleveland Council on World Affairs. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


Know Your History 


By Jessie H. Roy 


It is strange how slowly the world 
changes in its attitudes and its ac- 
tions, Comparison of today’s race 
relations with those of the 1860's 
show many startling smilarities be- 
tween them. For example, Abraham 
Lincoln, although opposed to slavery, 
was unwilling to upset the national 
economy by a wholesale freeing of 
the slaves before the Civil War; so, 
he advocated freeing them gradually 


-and paying their masters for them. 


His ideas were carried out only in 
Washington, however, where 
Congress passed a law in 1862 that 
the slaves of this city should be freed 
gradually. Several schemes were 
worked out by which this could be 
done — one was to free all those of 
a certain age. .. . another, to free a 
few here and a few there at stated 
intervals, 


But, in 1863, gradualism was no 
longer possible. Then the advocates 
of slavery and the white supremists 
went into action, They threw every 
obstacle they could think of in the 
way of the freed Negro’s progress. 


Today, nearly a hundred years af- 
ter the Emancipation, there are still 
those who believe in the gradual ap- 
proach to granting the Negro his 
rights. There are those, also, who 
still are trying very hard to destroy 
the hopes of Negroes for absolute 
freedom, and first class citizenship 
in the country they have helped to 
develop. Fortunately, however, there 
are, too, people who feel that the 
conscience of the nation and the 
condemnation of the rest of the world 
make it necessary for them to do 
something about the unfair and un- 
reasonable denial of his rights to 
the Negro. 

Progress is slow today as in the 
1860's for the opposition is steadily 
barring the way through massive re- 
sistance and open defiance of the 
law. In the 1860's, too, there were 
liberal minded white people of both 
the North and the South, who tried 
to make life easier for the newly 


emancipated slaves. Among these 


was General Robert E. Lee, the lead- 
er of the Confederate Army. Al- 
though General Lee had fought to 
keep the Yankees from invading the 
slave states, he realized that after 
the War was over, slavery was dead, 
and that the only right thing to do 
was to make the best of it and to try 
to adjust to the changed conditions. 


General Lee's sincerity was proved 
in many ways — an outstanding in- 
cident being the time when a freed 
Negro took his freedom seriously and 
knelt to worship at the altar of a 
fashionable white church from which 
he had formerly been excluded. The 
members were horrified, but General 
Lee went quietly forward and knelt 
beside the Negro. 


Other former slave owners, such 
as General Wade Hampton of North 
Carolina, gave their freed slaves as 
much help as they could in every 
way. General Hampton taught his 
former slaves as well as he could, 
and tried to instill in them the feel- 
ing of responsibility which always 
goes along with freedom. 


Still another Confederate leader 
gave his son and daughter by a for- 
mer slave as much education as he 
could and a small piece of land with 
a cabin on it in which to live. The 
daughter married a Yankee soldier 
and went away to live in Ohio, but 
returned to her native Virginia after 
the death of her husband and became 
the first Negro teacher in her part 
of the state. 


There were several ol.... wvidences 
of goodwill on the part of former 
planters, who recognized the chang- 
ing of the times and tried to adapt 
themselves to these changes. But the 
wicked acts of the “diehards” are 
also recorded. Some planters chased 
the Negroes off their land without 
caring a bit where they went or what 
happened to them. Others refused to 
hire the freedmen, and tried to keep 
anyone else from doing so. They 
probably hoped in this way to force 
the Negro either back into slavery or 
into extinction. 


Then the government set up the 
Freedmen’s Bureau and through it, 


gave the boost the Negro needed to 
start him up the social ladder, and 
into the delightful experience of car- 
ing for himself and his family. The 
Bureau started with education, be- 
cause as slaves, most Negroes had 
been denied this; yet, without it they 
could do very little. They could not 
get worthwhile jobs, nor could they 
vote intelligently, nor do any of the 
things which freemen take for 
granted, 


That the Freédmen’s Bureau had a 
hard time finding teachers for the 
Negroes is too well known even to 
mention. Few Negroes knew enough 
to teach! and the many’ whites who 
mignt have been willing to teach the 
freed men, were reluctant to do so 
because of the evil influence of the 
bigots. 


Some of the opposition offered the 
age-old excuses and “reasons” for 
not educating the Negro. They said 
that the black man was not capable 
of learning; still, they tried every way 
they knew to keep hirn from doing so. 
They also said that if given an op- 
portunity, the Negro would rise up 
and take possession of the country 
—a very contradictory belief since 
his enemies had declared that the 
Negro was naturally inferior, and, 
therefore, unahle to do any such 
thing. 

In this rapidly changing age — 
when the right of all children to at- 
tend the schools nearest them has 
been declared, and steps ot carry out 
this edict have been made success- 
fully in some areas, the opposition 
had not changed its position at all and 
is trying by massive resistance and 
defiance, to hold the old line. 

The newspapers of today could 
have been printed in the 1860’s but 
for the nearness of that era to slav- 
ery. The same old struggle is going 
on and the same worn out arguments 
are being heard against the granting 
of full citizenship to the Negro. This, 
in spite of the remarkable progress 
the Negro has made during the al- 
most hundred years since his eman- 
cipation —a progress all the more 
astounding when we realize that the 
former slaves was set free with noth- 
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ing but his two hands and an eager 
mind to carve out his future. The 
newly freed slave had, in most cases, 
no education, no money, no home, 
and little encouragement: yet, even 
in the early days, he was able to see 
the great need for all of these things 
and to select the best from the few 
favored ones of his group, who were 
able to plead his case in Congress 
and before the world. 


That gradualism, and hatred shall 
be overcome, there is no doubt; for 
God who made the universe and the 
white man and the black, is still the 
ruler of all. It remains now. for the 
Negro only to realize his own re- 
sponsibilities, and to prepare himself 
for the new order which is at hand. 


For Whom Is Your 
School Named? 


By Geneva C. Turner 
SMOTHERS AND AMBUSH 
SCHOOLS 


In our discussions of persons for 
whom schools are named in Wash- 
ington City, we have included three 
who figured in the very beginning 
and in the early development of the 
public schools there. That period 
falls between 1804 when public 
schools were first established in the 
District for white children, and 1862, 
when, after a bitter struggle, provis- 
ion was made by an act of Congress 
for the education of colored children. 


During this period of about 58 
years, desperate effort was made by 
many to secure some kind of educa- 
tion for colored children. The three 
persons whom we have discussed so 
far within this time are, in chrono- 
logical order, George Bell working in 
1807, John F. Cook continuing in 
1835, and Anthony Bowen, who was 
influential in the building of the first 
free public school in the Southwest 
Section of Washington City. Two 
other persons for whom schools are 
named fall within this period be- 
tween the time of George Bell and 
that of John F. Cook — HENRY 
SMOTHERS and ENOCH AMBUSH, 
Due to a lack of accurate records, 
very little is known about these two 
as to their birth, parentage, and early 
life. 


Among the societies, organizations, 
and persons who were interested in 
the education of colored children at 
this time was an English woman, 
Mrs. Mary Billings, who started a 
private school in Georgetown in 
1810. Henry Smothers was a pupil of 
Mrs. Billings and himself opened a 
school for the education of his peo- 
ple. He subsequently erected a build- 
ing for this purpose at Fourteenth 
and H Streets, N.W., about 1822. 
This school was maliciously burned 
in 1862 after having been used con- 
stantly for about forty years. He 
taught free colored children in this 
school, which was at first conducted 
on a free basis, but soon changed to 
a pay school. Smothers was also one 
of the organizers of the Harmony So- 
ciety in 1825. Smothers died in the 
City of Washington. 


Somewhat later. in 1833, Enoch 
Ambush established a school for free 
colored children. He taught in this 
school from 1833 to 1865. Besides 
being a teacher he was also a minis- 
ter and was one of the founders of 
the Sunday School Union. Ambush 
died about 1876. 


The Smothers Elementary School 
at 44th and Washington Place, N.E.. 
and the Ambush Elementary School, 
617 L Street, S.W.. stand to honor 
two men who in those early times 
demonstrated their interest in the 
progress of their people by erecting 
and establishing schools for the edu- 
cation of their children. 


The Ambush School is at present 
being used for the office of the Re- 
development Land Agency during the 
current project of slum clearance and 
rebuilding the Southwest Section of 
the City. 


YOUR 


by Marguerite Cartwright 


. When and where was Ralph 
Bunche born? 


. Who is Bertha J. Diggs (War- 
ner) ? 

. What large northern US. city 
is predicted to have a 28 per 
cent non-white population in 
1970? 
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4. Who recently became the first 
Negro N.Y. State Assembly- 
woman ? 

. What two men recently became 
members of the Maryland 
Legislature, the first Negroes in 
168 years? 

ANSWERS 
. In Detroit, Michigan, August 7, 
1904, 

2. Former N.Y. State Secretary of 
Labor. 

3. New York City. 

. Mrs. Bessie Buchanan of New 
York City. 

. Truly Hatchett, a Democrat, 
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Know Your 
Congressman 


By Nerissa L. Mitton 


This writer sugegsts that you keep 
a record of the true life stories of 
our Negro Congressmen as they have 
or will appear in the NEGRO HIS- 
TORY BULLETIN, It is suggested, 
too, that you ask your principal to 
purchase the complete set of the 
bound volumes of the Bulletin, for 
not only will you have documented 
evidence of their achievements, but 
you will have, also, an authentic rec- 
ord of the Negro in most areas of 
advancement. You will agree that this 
is necessary because history is truth, 
and TRUTH MUST INCLUDE ALL 
SIDES OF THE STORY or it be- 
comes, no longer history but propa- 
ganda. 


Your texthooks include one side and 
this you must learn, but someone 
must complete the picture. This is 
the objective of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. 
Thus you must learn, too, of the ac- 
complishments of the Negro in his. 
tory and civilization. 


In January the Bulletin pictured 
twenty-two Negro Congressmen who 
served in the Reconsruction period. 
The following table was taken from 
the CONGRESSIONAL DIRECT- 
ORY and shows the distrubution in 
the different Congresses: 

No. of 


Congress Date Member State 
11 1869-71 Joseph H. Rainey S.C 
J. F. Long Ga. 
H. R. Revels Miss. 
12 1871-73 J. T. Walls 
B. S. Turner 
J. H. Rainey 
R. C. Delarge 
R. B. Elliot 
143 1873-75 R. B. Elliot 
A. J. Ransier 
R. H. Cain 
J. H. Rainey 
J. T. Rapier 
J. T. Walls é 
J. R. Lynch Miss. 
4 1875-77 J. R. Lynch Miss. 
B. K. Bruce Miss, 
J. T. Walls Fla. 
Jeremiah Haralson Ala. 


John A. Hyman N.C. 


C. E. Nash 
J. H. Rainey 
Robert Smalls 
1877-79 R. H. Cain 
J. H. Rainey 
R. Smalls 
B. K. Bruce 
1879-81 B. K. Bruce 
1881-83 R. Smalls 
J. R. Lynch 
1883-85 J. E. O'Hara 
R. Smalls 
1885-87 R. Smalls 
J. E. O'Hara 
1889-91 H, P. Cheatham 
T. FE. Miller 
J. M. Langston 
52 1891-93 H. P. Cheatham 
53 1893-95 G. W. Murray 
54 1895-97 G. W. Murray 
55 1897-99 G. H. White 
56 1899-1901 
G. H. White 


Just as Mississippi was conspicu- 
ous for having two Negro senators, 
Blanche Kelso Bruce and Hiram 
Rhodes Revels, in like manner was 
South Carolina outstanding in hav- 
ing the number of its Negro repre- 
sentatives. This was to be expected 
for when the registration of voters 
was taken in October, 1867. the 
names of only 46,000 whites were 
recorded as compared to 79,000 
Negroes. 


James Hayne Rainey 


James H. Rainey was the first Ne- 
ero to serve in the U.S. House of 
Representatives when he took his seat 
as a member of Congress on Decem- 
ber 12, 1870. He was born June 21. 
832, at Georgetown, S.C. His par- 
ents were slaves but bought their 
freedom and were fairly prosperous. 
He received a limited education, but 
learned much by observing the edu- 
cated men with whom he came in 
contact in his father’s barber shop. 
In 1862 he was drafted to work on 
the Confederate fortifications in 
Charleston, S.C. but soon escaped to 
the West Indies where he remained 
until the end of the war. Here he 
continued his studies. 


When he returned to the United 
States, he entered politics serving in 
several local offices, including that of 


State Senator, before going to Wash- 
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ington, D.C. to serve in the 41st, 
42nd, 43rd, 44th and 45th Con- 
gresses. Rainey served longer in Con- 
gress than any other member of 
his race before 1900. 

As a member of Congress, Rainey 
showed broad constructive states- 
manship. During the 42nd Congress 
he made a vigorous speech on legis- 
lation to enforce the 14th Amend- 
ment, charging that outrages in 
South Carolina called for action. 


In the next session he made sev- 
eral speeches on timely subjects, 
speaking for an appropriation to en- 
force the Ku Klux Act. He presented 
ten petitions for the passage of the 
Civil Rights Bill. He introduced a 
laudable bill to establish an Ameri- 
can line of steamships for direct 
trade with Haiti and for carrying the 
mails there. 

In the 43rd Congress Rainey was 
appointed to the Indian Affairs and 
Freedmen’s Affairs Committees, and 
to the Special Committee to attend 
Sumner’s funeral. At the memorial 
exercises for Sumner, held in the 
House, Rainey was the. only Negro 
on the program. Rainey spoke elo- 
quently and was complemented by 
many who heard him. 

Congressman Rainey was interest- 
ed in Civil Rights for all and spoke 
in defense of the Chinese in Califor- 
nia. It was during this session while 
the Indian Bill was under discussion, 
he was called to the Chair to preside 
over the House, the only Negro so 
honored. His most significant speech 
perhaps. was a discourse on educa- 
tion which made him recognized by 
all as a profound orator. He spoke 
often in favor of Federal support for 
education and it was not until com- 
paratively recently that government 
officials acknowledge the great sig- 
nificance of this development. 

James Hayne Rainey died at 
Georgetown, S.C., August 1, 1887, 


Conaressmen of 
The Recent Era 


OSCAR DE PRIEST 


The first Negro Congressman ever 
elected to Congress in the North was 
Oscar De Priest, who served in the 
Seventy-first and Seventy-second 
Congresses. He was elected at a time 
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when Negroes were migrating in 
large numbers from the South. Prior 
to this time the Negro community 
was so small that its voice in politics 
was scarcely heard, but now there 
were enough Negroes here and there 
to support large churches, highly 
trained professional men, thriving 
business enterprises and to make 
themselves felt in politics. According 
to Carter G. Woodson, churches mul- 
tiplied to the extent that to large cit- 
ies like Detroit and Chicago pastors 
sometimes moved with their congre- 
gations from the South to the North 
with the hope to better their condi- 
tions in every respect. Professional 
and business men often came along 
with such groups. These Negroes 
from the South, moreover, were more 
race-conscious than the Negroes in 
the North, and they thus infused new 
life into the economic struggles of 
the race in their new homes. While 
building enterprises they elected 
members of their race to City Coun- 
cils and to the state legislatures. 


Oscar De Priest was born March 
9, 1871 in Florence, Alabama of 
slave parents, Alexander R. and 
Mary (Karsner) De Priest. One of 
seven children, he moved in 1877 to 
Salina, Kansas. De Priest attended 
the public schools in Alabama and 
finished a business course in Kansas. 
At the age of seventeen, he moved 
to Chicago and operated a painting 
and decorating business. Later he be- 


came a contractor and realtor. Some 
of his political offices held prior to 
that of Congressman were: Cook 
County Commissioner and City Coun- 
cilman, the first Negro to be elected 
to the City Council of Chicago. In 
addition to his political activities, De 
Priest was active in civic, business 
and fraternal developments and 
served in each of these fields ably 
and well. He was an_ energetic, 
shrewd, and fearless man and started 
many reforms in Fair Employment 
Practices and Civil Rights. 


ARTHUR W. MITCHELL 
De Priest was succeeded as United 


States Congressman from Chicago by 
another Alabaman, Arthur W. Mitch- 
ell who served in the Seventy-third 
through the Seventy-sixth Congress- 
es. Both served the First Illinois Dis- 
trict, De Priest as a Republican and 
Mitchell as a New Deal Democrat. 


Arthur W. Mitchell, the son of ex- 
slaves was born December 22, 1883 
at Chambers County, Alabama. He 


was educated in the public schools 
of Alabama, Tuskegee Institute and 
later received degres from Wilber- 
force University, Ohio, Columbia and 
Harvard Universities. For a number 
of years he was a rural school teach- 
er in Alabama and was the founder 
and at one time president of Arm- 
strong Agricultural School, West But- 
ler, Alabama. He then moved to 
Washington, D.C. where he became 
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a real estate broker and practiced 
law for ten years. At Chicago where 
he moved in 1929, Mitchell continued 
the practice of law. Appointed to suc- 
ceed De Priest, Mitchell, too, fought 
for Civil Reforms. It was his suit 
against the Chicago, Rock Island, 
and Pacific Railroad which effected 
the unanimous decision by the United 
States Supreme Court on April 28, 
1941, that railroads must provide ac- 
comodations for Negroes equal to 
those provided for whites. Stemming 
from this suit came finally legislature 
outlawing segregation on all public 
transportation systems. 


Mr. Mitchell is now a gentleman 
farmer living at Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia. 


Present Members 
Of Congress 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Honorable William L. Dawson, 
First District, Iinois 


Congressman Dawson was born in 
Albany, Georgia, April 26, 1886 to 
Levi and Rebecca Dawson. He was 
elected to the United State Congress 
from the First Congressional District 
of Illinois (78th Congress) and took 
his oath of office on January 4, 1943, 
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and is now beginning his eighth con- 
secutive term. 


He attended Albany Normal 
School, finishing in 1905. He then 
entered Fisk University where he 
graduated Magna Cum Laude in 
1909. 


Later, Congressman Dawson en- 
tered Kent College of Law at Chi- 
cago in 1915 where he remained un- 
til this nation entered into war and 
he decided to enlist. He entered Off- 
cers training school at Fort Des 
Moines, Towa, and was commissioned 
second lieutenant. In February, 1918, 
he was assigned to Company E of 
the 365th Infantry and embarked for 
France. Immediately landing at Brest 
the Company went to the Vosages 
Mountain under the command of Col- 
onel Caldwell. After a few weeks of 
training behind the lines, Lieutenant 
Dawson's outfit engaged the Germans 
in the Meuse-Argonne, Marbach and 
Pont a Mousson sections, 


Peace declared, the veteran re- 
turned to America in 1918 and was 
honorably discharged in June. He 
resumed his law studies at North- 
western University and enjoyed the 
distinetion of being admitted to the 
bar while still a student. He began 
the practice of law the following 
vear. 


In 1922, he met and married Miss 
Nellie Brown of Washington, D.C., 
daughter of the late Reverend Father 
Thomas Brown, then rector of St. 
Luke’s Church in that city. To that 
union two children were born, Wil- 


liam L. Jr., and Barbara Anne. 


After having enjoyed the success- 
ful practice of law for eight years, 
Congressman Dawson turned his at- 
tention toward active politics and in 
1928 made an unsuccessful attempt 
to beat Madden for Congress, who 
then held the post which he now oc- 
cupies. By this time, he was elected 
Republican State Central Committee- 
man for the First Congressional Dis- 
trict and in 1929 managed the cam- 
paign for Judge John H. Lyle for 
Mayor of Chicago. 


In 1935, Congressman Dawson was 
elected Alderman and served six 
years in the City Council of Chi- 
cago. During his tenure of office, he 
decided to cast his lot with the Dem- 


ocratic Party. As a result of this de- 
cision, he was made Acting Ward 
Committeeman of the Second Ward. 

In 1940, he ran in the Democratic 
Primary and was elected Committee- 
man in his own right, thus giving 
him an official seat at the table in the 
Council of the Democratic Party. 

In 1942, Congressman Dawson was 
elected to represent the First Con- 
gressional District of Illinois in the 
Congress of the United States and 
has been consistently for the 79th, 
80th, 81st, 82nd, B3rd, 84th and 85th 
Congresses since first being elected to 
the 78th Congress. At the beginning 
of the 81st Congress, he was appoint- 
ed as Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments (now House Com- 
mitte on Government Operations) 
and held that position through the 
82nd Congress at which time he be- 
came the ranking minority member 
thereof. With the Democratic Party 
again being in the majority, Con- 
gressman Dawson was reappointed 
Chairman of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations in the 84th Con- 
gress and is still holding this posi- 
tion in the 85th Congress. In addi- 
tion to this Committee, he is a mem- 
ber of the House District Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Dawson was also a member 
of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs (formerly Public 
Lands) and is Secretary to the Dem- 
ocratic National Congressional Com- 
mittee. 

He is the only Negro to ever serve 
as either Chairman of a Congress- 
ional Committee or as a member of 
the House District Committee. 

In addition to his position of afflu- 
ence in Congress, he is also Vice 
Chairman of the National Democrat- 
ic Committee, th> first of his race 
to ever hold such a position with 
either major political party in the 
United States. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
Congressman Adam Clayton Powell 


Jr. 


16th District, New York 
EDUCATION: B. A. Colgate Univer- 
sity, 1930, M.A, Columbia Unive- 
sity, 1932. D.D. Shaw University, 
1934. L.L.D. Virginia Union. Stud- 
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ied in Europe, North Africa and 
Asia Minor 


CHURCH: Minister of the Abyssin- 
ian Church since 1937. Church or- 
ganized in 1808; Mmebership, 
10,000. Budget, $85,000.00, Prop- 
erty worth $750,000. 


POLITICS: First Negro Councilman 
of the City of New York, 1941. 
First Negro Congressman from the 
East elected to the 79th Congress 
in 1945, on all tickets, Re-elected 
to the 80th, 81st, 82nd, 83rd, 84th, 
85th and 86th Congresses; Con- 
feree on Minimum Wage; Senior 
Member of Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor of House of Rep- 
resentatives; Member of Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs; Former Chairman of FEPC 
Sub-Committee; Author or Co- 


Author of all Civil Rights bills. 


COMMUNITY: Director of Relief 
for Harlem, 1930 and 1931; Con- 
ducted first successful campaign 
for Negroes in various stores and 
businesses, including the Bus Com- 
pany; increased payroll of Har- 
lem $1,000,000 per year. 
Instructor, Columbia University 
Extension School—Department of 
Religious Education, 1932 - 1940. 
Editorial writer for New York Eve- 
ning Post, 1934. 

Opened Community House as De- 
fense Recreation Center to Armed 
Forces, 1941. 


BOARDS: Chairman of Board of 
Directors of Abyssinian Baptist 
Church Federal Credit Union with 
$100,000 on deposit. 


MEMBER OF: Phi Upsilon Kappa 


A. CLAYTON POWELL, JR. 
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Society, Alpha Phi Alpha Frater- 
nity, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Masons and Elks. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Author of 
“Marching Blacks,” March, 1945, 
Dial Press; and numerous maga- 
zine articles. 

Author of only Civil Rights Bill 
passed this century — Federal Aid 
to School Lunch Bill. 

1951 — Appointed by U.S. Con- 
gress to go to Europe to study 
labor conditions — September Ist 
—December 31st. 

1952—First Negro to be elected 
delegate-at-large to the Democratic 
National Convention 
1953—Elected Vice President of 
the World Association of Parlia- 
mentarians — Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, 

1954—Re-Elected Vice President 
of the World Association of Par- 
liamentarians,—London, England. 
1954—Decorated by His Imperian 
Majesty, Haile Selassie, Knight 
Commander, Golden Cross of the 
Order of Ethiopia 
1955—-Attended Pan-Asian and 
African Conference Bandung, 
Indonesia, as unofficial observer. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCH 
Charles C. Diggs, Jr. 
Member of Congress 


Charles C. Diggs, Jr. was born in 
Detroit, Michigan on December 2, 
1922, the only child of Charles and 
Mayme Diggs, Sr. His elementary ed- 
ucation was acquired in Detroit Pub- 
lie Schools. Throughout his high 
school career, Diggs won distinction 
in the field of public speaking. He 
graduated from Miller High School 
in 1940, at which time he was also 
the President of his class. 


In September, 1940, Diggs enrolled 
at the University of Michigan, where 
he was a student for two years. In 
his second year at Michigan, he won 
the University’s oratorical champion- 
ship. In the fall of 1942, he enrolled 
at Fisk University, in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and while attending there re- 
ceived notice of draft in to the armed 
service. 

Entering the United States Army 
Air Corps as a Private in February, 
1943, Diggs reached the grade of 
Sergeant as an enlisted man and 


then was accepted for Officers’ Can- 
didate training. On graduation from 
OCS, a Second Lieutenant, he was 
assigned to the Tuskegee Army Air 
Field Base at Tuskegee, Alabama. 
He was honorably discharged from 
active duty on June 1, 1945. 


Returning to Detroit, Diggs en- 
tered the Wayne University School of 
Mortuary Science. He finished his 
course in June of 1946 and subse- 
quently became a licensed mortician. 
While attending Wayne, he became 
the radio commentator on a program 
sponsored by the Metropolitan Fun- 
eral System Association (now the 
Detroit Metropolitan Mutual Assur- 
ance Company). He served as com- 
mentator for that company and for 
the House of Diggs, Inc. since 1945. 
His informative talks to a vast radio 
audience have been heard every Sun- 
day night at 9:30 P.M. on Detroit 
Radio Station WJLB. 


In 1948, Diggs was elected to the 
presidency of the Metropolitan Fun- 
eral System Association, a post 
which he relinquished in 1951, From 
that time to January, 1958, he served 
as President of the House of Diggs, 
Inc., recognized as Michigan's larg- 
est funeral home and as the largest 
Negro-owned funeral home in the 
United States. In January, 1958, up- 
on election to the post of President 
of the Detroit Metropolitan Mutual 
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Assurance Company, Diggs relin- 
quished his role as head of the 
House of Diggs. 


Charles C. Diggs, Jr., began his 
rise in politics when he was elected 
to the Michigan State Senate. He 
served as State Senator from the 
Third District for four sessions — 
1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954, 


On November 2, 1954, Charles C. 
Diggs, Jr. was elected as Michigan’s 
first Negro Congressman. He was re- 
elected in 1956 to the 85th Congress 
and in 1958 to the 86th Congress. 


Diggs, who married the former 
Juanita Rosario, in 1947, is the fa- 
ther of three children — Charles C., 
III, Denise, and Alexis. Mrs. Diggs, 
a Catholic, and the children attend 
Visitation Parish. The Congressman 
is a member of Calvary Baptist 
Church. He has been active in many 
community organizations. 


ROBERT C. NIX 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 

ON ROBERT N, C. NIX 

ELECTED: May 20, 1958, 4th Dis- 
trict, Philadelphia, to fill unex- 
pired term of Congressman Earl 
Chudoff: and took the oath of of- 
fice June 4, 1958. 


BORN: August 9, 1905 in Orange- 
burg, South Carolina. 


RESIDES: 3032 West Diamond St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (32nd ward) 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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It is amazing that in this day and 
age of scientific expansion one can 
hear from scientific quarters state- 
ments supporting the concept of 
white racial superiority. It is even 
more tragic, notwithstanding the sci- 
entific data available, that a recent 
bloody war was fought because the 
primary aggressor used the tool of 
race dogma to the temporary advan- 
tage of his nation. The Nazis consid- 
ered themselves superior to all non- 
Germans, white and black alike. 


White people all over the world 
resented the German racist theories 
as these theories applied to them. 
On the other hand, a considerable 
body of white people persist in 
stamping the non-white groups as 
mentally and intellectually inferior. 
This attitude prevails to a very high 
degree in two highly technologically 
advanced nations, the United States 
and The Union of South Africa. 

A recent statement of the higher 
mental capacity of whites over Ne- 
groes comes from an American, Dr. 
Frank C. J, McGurk, Associate Pro- 
fessor. of Psychology in Villanova 
University. Dr. McGurk made the 
astounding statement that “as far as 
psychological test performance is a 
measure of capacity for education, 
Negroes as a group do not possess as 
much of it as whites as a group. This 
has been demonstrated over and over. 

Immediately there were many re- 
plies to Dr. MecGurk’s statement 
which is the basic thesis of an article 
which was published in a leading 
news magazine.” 

The replies, scientific and other- 
wise, expressed concern that a sci- 
entist at a leading institution of high- 
er learning should at this stage of our 
development in science, express him- 
self so dogmatically and without val- 
id proof. 

It is my contention that those per- 
sons like Dr, McGurk, who insist on 
the unequal mental capacity of whites 
and blacks, are either basically prej- 


udiced or grossly misinformed. I pre- 


COMPARATIVE MENTAL ABILITIES OF 
NEGROES AND WHITES 


By Milton M. James, Yeardon, Pennsylvania 


fer to think that most men are not 
so well informed. 

This paper then, is a synthesis of 
scientific data which supports the 
theory that all races \are inherently 
equal in mental capacity. It also sup- 
ports the consclusion that there is 
not enough scientific data to prove 
otherwise. 


It is my firm opinion that most of 
man’s ills are social rather than gen- 
etic or biological in origin. To be 
sure, numerous individuals are born 
with inadequate bodies and minds, 
on the other hand most of us are 
born reasonably “normal”. It seems 
that after we arrive here and become 
a social entity, we immediately be- 
gin the never ending process of role 
playing and thus our psyche becomes 
thoroughly conditioned. 

We automatically are thrust into 
the mould of our families. If our 
parents are lower class Negroes, we 
assume the roles assigned to that 
group. If we are middle class Ne- 
groes or Indians on reservations we 
automatically inherit the culture of 
those groups and play the roles pre- 
scribed. All of this then conditions 
our thinking process and our knowl- 
edges and behaviors are built up ac- 
cording to the patterns of our partic- 
ular group. 

This brings up the issue of culture 
and values. Our abilities to act and 
function are largely conditioned by 
the culture from which we come, If 
Negroes stem from a local culture 
which is in a state of lag, is it fair 
or even scientific to compare their 
test results with the results of tests 
given to those children who have had 
greater educational and social oppor- 
tunities ? 

Otto Klineberg. Allison Davis, 
Gardiner Murphy, Irving Lorge, and 
fourteen other social scientists an- 
swer this question when they say: 

The differences (in intelligence) 

are due . . . to differences in ed- 

ucational opportunities ‘which may 

affect both the physical and mental 
development of the child’. 


Many Negro children do better 
than the average white child ‘in 
spite of all the handicaps to which 
the former in the past have been 
subjected. 

The conclusion is inescapable 
that any decision to use differ- 
ences in the average achievement 
of the two racial groups as a basis 
for classifying in advance any 
child Negro or white, is scientific- 
ally unjustified.’ 

In further support of the theory 
that social conditions influence the 
development of the mental capacity 
of individuals, Dr. Frank B. Martin 
of Malvern, Pennsylvania, made the 
following statement: 

I do not question Dr. McGurk’s 
data but I do question his interpre- 
tation of the data, as I am certain 
do many other psychologists. 

I do not believe we can con- 
clude that the Negro is necessari- 
ly of a lower innate mental ca- 
pacity. The data shows his test 
scores in general to be lower than 
whites. It does not show us the 
reason for such scores, Social 
change is gradual, and there are 
too many factors not yet properly 
evaluated for accurate conclusions 
to be reached at this time.‘ 

The problem arises, how can one 
be measured for something he has 
never been exposed to. It is useless 
to measure the intelligence of Ne- 
groes and compare them with the test 
results of white children whose ex- 
perience and outlook on life has been 
and is wholly different. 

Gunnar Myrdal in writing about 
Negro - white intelligence stated 
that “. . . no psychological tests yet 
invented come even close to meas- 
uring innate psychic traits. . . 5 
Psychologists are coming to realize 
more and more that they are not 
and probably never will be able to 
measure innate traits directly, but 
are rather measuring performance in 
a limited number of selected tasks 
and that performance is determined 
in a most complex fashion by many 
influences besides innate capacity. 


‘ 
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Klineberg and Blackwood point out 
that test results must be interpreted 
in light of the culture trom which 
the individual stems. In this sense 
the term culture has broad implica- 
tions. It not only refers to the inven- 
tions, the art, the music, the liter- 
ature of a group. It also embraces 
the mores, folkways and other pat- 
terns of behavior. 

Another fact which has to be con- 
sidered is that tests devised for the 
measurement of intelligence have 
been standardized in terms of Amer- 
ican whites, chiefly Northern, Stan- 
ford-Binet was standardized in five 
California cities; Goodenough Intel- 
ligence Scale was standardized in 
four cities in New Jersey and in a 
private school in New York City on a 
total population of three thousand, 
five hundred and ninety-three chil- 
dren. 

As far back as 1929-1930, Dr. 
Charles H. Thompson, then Profes- 
sor of Education in Howard Uni- 
versity, sent out a questionnaire to one 
hundred psychologists, thirty-nine 
educators, thirty sociologists and cul- 
tural anthropologists requesting state- 
ments of their findings and conclus- 
ions on the matter of race differences 
in intelligence. Below is a table sum- 
marizing the replies in percentiles.’ 

Conclusions From Recent 
Investigations of The Relative 
Inherent Abilities of 
The Negro 


Group 


4 


Per Cent Indicating 


Data Inconclusive 
Per Cent Indicating 
qual 


Per Cent Indicating 


<= 

5 

£ 

x. 
1. Psychologists 629 % 11% 
2. Educators 61% G 15% 
3. Sociologists & 57% YG 38% 


Anthropologists 

Many of these scientists felt that 
the data developed from testing was 
so inconclusive and was “not yet free 
enough from environmental factors.” 
Another scientist stated that “the dif- 
ference was due to selection and edu- 
cation”. One scientist said “the inves- 
tigations have proved nothing. I am 
critical of the means.” 


Other scientists were equally criti- 
cal in saying “I do not believe there 
is any such thing as race superiority 
or inferiority in general, but there 
are undoubtedly a great many race 
differences, only a few of which have 
been adequately investigated as far 
as I am aware.” 


Contemporary scientific opinion 
seems to support the conclusion that 
differences in the mental abilities of 
the races are not inherent but are 
conditioned by social or environ- 
mental factors. Numerous tests have 
been given to black and white chil- 
dren and in numerous instances the 
performance of the Negro children 
was below the performance of the 
white children. Possible reasons for 
the difference in performance are in- 
adequate selection of testees; which 
brings into focus such factors as cul- 
tural differences and social and eco- 
nomic variations; selection of test- 
ing materials is also a factor in un- 
equal results in the testing program. 
Apparently it is more scientific to 
test subjects of similar background 
if the results are to be used for com- 
parative purposes. 


Certainly it would not be a valid 
process to test a Negro child of re- 
cent Southern residence and give the 
same test to Northern children, black 
and white, and then compare the test 
scores. The fact that would be re- 
vealed by such a testing situation 
would be unequal opportunity or cul- 
tural differences. In such a case, and 
such cases are on record, it would be 
fairer to take into consideration the 
influence of family background, edu- 
cational opportunities, and economic 
status in interpreting the test results. 


Klineberg points out that region- 
alism is a vital factor in testing and 
interpreting test results. He points 
out the vast differences in test results 
of Southern and Northern Negroes 
who are “in some cases actually su- 
perior as a group to the whites from 
a number of Southern states.” 


Statements by Leading Social 
Scientists On The Matter of Race 
and Intelligence 


1. “Where the mind is concerned, 
results of attempts to establish iron- 
clad race differences have been much 
less conclusive than in body measure- 
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ment. For some years if was velieved 
that the Binet tests fi.rnished means 
of establishing the relative ability of 
races. But in recent years more and 
more critical work has beea done and 
while intelligence testing is still use 
ful in measuring aptitudes of individ- 
uals, their accuracy in grading eth- 
nic groups is qualified by so many 
factors as to make the conclusions 
derived from them altogether du- 
bious.” 

From: Seligmann, Herbert J. 
RACE AGAINST MAN p. 57. 


2. “... we recognize that there are 
two possible explanations of the dif- 
ferent manifestations of the mind of 
man. It may be that the minds of dif- 
ferent races show differences of or- 
ganization; that is to say that the 
laws of mental activity may not be 
the same for all minds. But it may 
also be that the organization of the 
mind is practically identical among 
all races of man; that mental activi- 
ty follows the same laws everywhere, 
but that its manifestations depend 
upon the character of individual ex- 
perience that is subjected to the ac- 
tion of these laws.” 

From: Boas, Franz THE MIND 
OF PRIMITIVE MAN p. 102. 

3. “It seems that any set of tests 
devised with reference to a particular 
background will show persons with 
a different background to have a 
gratifying low 1.Q. Since practically 
all the tests used to date have been 
made by Europeans, the Europeans 
have uniformly emerged triumphant. 
It seems improbable that it would 
have been so if Arabs or Hindus or 
Chinese had been first to get the idea. 
Until the cultural factor can be elim- 
inated, the only verdict which we 
can base upon such formal tests is 
one of not proven.” 

From: Linton, Ralph. THE 
STUDY OF MAN. p. 53. 

4. “... It is very doubtful if any 
tests have been devised whose results 
do not depend to a considerable ex. 
tent on the environment as well as 
the heredity of the individual.” 

From: Boyd, William C. GENET- 
ICS AND THE RACES OF MAN. 
p. 104, 

5. “When intelligence tests, even 
non-verbal, are made on a group of 
non-literate people, their scores are 
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usually lower than those of more civ- 
ilized people. It has been recorded 
that different groups of the same race 
occupying similarly high levels of 
civilization may yield considerable 
differences in intelligence tests. When 
however, the two groups have been 
brought up from childhood in simi- 
lar environments, the differences are 
usually very slight. Moreover, there 
is good evidence that, given similar 
opportunities the average perform- 
ance (that is to say, the perform- 
ance of the individual who is repre- 
sentative because he is surpassed by 
as many as he surpasses), and the 
variation round it, do not differ ap- 
preciably from one race to another.” 


From: THE CONCEPT OF RACE: 
RESULTS OF AN _ INQUIRY. 
UNESCO. p. 13, 

6. “According to present knowl- 
edge there is no proof that the 
groups of mankind différ in their in- 
nate mental characteristics, whether 
in respect of intelligence or tempera-- 
ment. The scientific evidence indi- 
cates that the range of mental 
capacities in’ all ethnic groups is 
much the same.” 

From: Montagu, Ashley. STATE- 
MENT ON RACE. p. 119. 

7. “We know that there are excep- 
tional individuals in each race — 
one of the brightest children we ever 
tested was a Negro girl of nine years 
with an 1.Q. of 200, twice that of the 
average child, Whether the percent- 
age of gifted persons is higher in 
some races than others cannot be 
proved. Nor is there conclusive proof 
that hereditary mental defects are 
more frequent in any one race. These 
tragic occurrences seem to be fairly 
evenly distributed among all peoples 
of the world.” 


From: WHAT IS RACE? UNES- 
CO. p. 59. 
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MEMORIES 
My Ma sent me out one dry hot day 
Down to her strawberry patch, 
In my ole bluejeans and big straw 

hat, 

To pick a mighty poor batch. 
I didn’t mean to do what I did, 
I most always do my best, 
I picked all the berries I could find 
And then just flopped down to rest. 
In the shade of a big ole pear tree, 
I set the full bucket near 
And waited just as still as could be, 
A mockingbird’s song to hear. 


Now that ole bird, right over my 
head, 
Sang just as hard as he could, 
And I ate strawberries and listened 
Just like most any boy would. 
Just a eatin’ and alistenin’, 
Alistenin’ and eatin’; 
Had to tote an empty bucket home 
Afraid I'd get a beatin’. 
But Ma just said a mighty strange 
thing, 
“No jam, no strawberry tart 
Can match the song of a mocking- 
bird 
Tucked away in a boy’s heart!” 
Louise Justice 
608 Frances Ave. 
Loves Park, Ill. 
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NEGRO COLLECTION OF COLLEGE LIBRARY 


PRESERVING OUR HERITAGE 


President Hardcastle, Miss Wil- 
liams, Honored Graduates, Distin- 
guished Members of the Alumni As- 
sociation, | am honored to be a part 
of your program today. I am very 
grateful to your Executive Secretary, 
Miss Williams, and your President, 
Mr. Hardcastle for giving me the op- 
portunity to speak to you this after- 
noon. 


Since October 4, 1957, the date 
that the first Russian Sputnik went 
into orbit, Americans in general, and 
educators in particular have been 
concerned about the quality of Amer- 
ican education. We have worked our- 
selves virtually into a frenzy trying 
to improve the American educational 
system, from the great university 
down to the smallest elementary 
school. 


I have not come before you this 
afternoon to offer any panacea for our 
dilemma in education. As a matter of 
fact, | wish to discuss with you the 
College Library of Delaware State 
College. Specifically, the Negro Col- 
lection of the College Library. If you 
desire a title for my remarks, I wish 
to submit “Preserving Our Heritage.” 

What I will say does not purport 
to be a cure-all for our educational 
dilemma, and yet, any discussion of 
the improvement of college library 
services in general or the Negro Col- 
lection of the Delaware State College 
Library in particular will, in the long 
run, strengthen the educational pro- 
gram of your dear old alma mater, 
Delaware State College. For the Col- 
lege Library is the backbone of the 
instructional program. 

What is the Negro Collection of 
the College Library? Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it began as a small collection 
—326 books by and about the Ne- 
gro — that was donated by interest- 
ed members of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of your Alumni Association 
a few years ago. 

During the last three years, the col- 
lege library collection has grown tre- 
mondously, to be exact, 9,436 vol- 
umes have been added in three years, 
and our total collection is fast ap- 


proaching the 30,000 mark. At the 
same time, the Negro Collection has 
remained static, a small collection of 
326 volumes. Our energies in build- 
ing up of the library's general col- 
lection in order to meet accredita- 
tion requirements, and in order to 
meet our curricular requirements and 


needs. 


In a discussion of special collec- 
tions “. . . fall into three categories 
or degrees of relevance to our major 
responsibility: (1) those which are 
integral in the fabric of the college's 
history and philsosphy; (2) those 
tied by some associative thread to 
college interests, and providing ma- 
terials beyond the strict demands of 
curricular necessity; and (3) those 
which have come to the college for- 
tuitously and by external chance. 


| 


These three categories as outlined 
above very graphically describe the 
assembling of the Negro Collection 
here at Delaware State College. 

Most academic libraries attempt to 
amass a special collection for varied 
and sundry reasons. What would be 
the value of a Negro Collection at 
Delaware State College? 

1. This collection would be unique 
in that it would be the only special 
collection on the Negro in the State 
of Delaware. 

2. We cannot forget the college's 
historical past, i.e., originally the col- 
lege was predominantly for Negro 
youth. Despite the fact that we are 
integrating, citizens of the state and 
the region will continue to look to us 
for specific information on the Ne- 
gro. To illustrate: the Principal of 
the Dover High School's daughter is 
studying sociology at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, and she was interested in a 
phase of Negro culture for research 
purposes. Despite the fact that the 
University of Delaware Library has 
more than 250,000 volumes in its 
collection and despite the huge col- 
lection of Bucknell University. Miss 
Veshlage had to turn to the Delaware 
State College Library for aid. 

3. This special collection would 


By E. J. Josey, Delaware State College 


give the library something unique to 
offer in addition to our general serv- 
ices. 


4. I firmly believe we should not 
forget our heritage the Negro’s 
contribution to American culture and 
to world knowledge. We must not 
forget our roots, 

Many of the leading libraries have 
ethnic collections. We can think of 
the New York Public Library with 
its Judwe Collection, its Schomberg 
Collection on the Negro, and its Slav- 
ic Collection. Think of Cornell with 
its Icelandic Collection, Yale Uni- 
versity with its James Weldon John- 
son Collection on the Negro, Colum- 
bia has its Alexander Gumby Negro 
Collection—a collection assembled by 
Alexander Gumby and presented to 
Colummbia in 1951. (Incidentally, 
Mr. Gumby, who is about seventy 
years old, studied here on this cam- 
pus in 1902). Howard University has 
its great Moreland Library on the 
Negro. 

Now, we feel that 326 volumes 
constitute such a small number of 
volumes that we could not justifiably 
call it a good special collection on 
the Negro. Our Negro Collection 
needs to be augmented and built up 
so that it can really be called a spe- 
cial collection. 

We are cognizant of the fact that 
the College Administration should 
provide adequate funds for the build- 
ing up of the library collection, and 
the present college administration 
has done a tremendous job in this 
regard. 

But a special project of book buy- 
ing in a special area, would prevent 
the library from building up the gen- 
eneral curricular areas, especially 
with the rising costs of books today. 
So the Library Committe of the Col- 
lege felt that since the Negro Col- 
lection was begun by interested alum- 
ni, then probably we should make a 
special appeal to you, the alumni, to 
come to our aid. 

America’s great academic and re- 
search libraries have not grown great 
because of large appropriations 
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alone. Large appropriations are 
needed to strengthen and support a 
library, but on the other hand, gifts 
from friends of the college, gifts 
from alumni, and gifts from interst- 
ed philanthropists have aided in the 
assembling of some of our great aca- 
demic library collections at Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, Yale, Swarth- 
more and other academic and re- 
search libraries. 


At this point you are probably 
wondering what type of gifts would 
be preferable. Should we expect rare 
editions? We would accept rare edi- 
tions. Of great importance to our 
Negro Collection would be small 
gifts, e.g., a book by or about the 
Negro that is taking up space at 
home; you may wish to present a 
small sum to purchase a book to 
memorialize a loved one or a class. 
mate. 


Those who wish to present a small 
sum may make out a check to Dela- 
ware State College, earmarked for 
the Library’s Negro Collection. The 
College Library will be happy to fur- 
nish a book plate which will inscribe 
the name of the donor and, if it is 
a memorial gift, the name of the per- 
son so honored. 


Ladies and gentlemen, that which 
we preserve for posterity on the Ne- 
gro will be of an inestimable value 
to future scholars studying the Ne- 
gro in this state. 


Finally, a college or university's 
standing in the academic world is 
reflected through its library. If we 
amass an excellent collection on the 
Negro, we will add not only to the 
prestige of the College Library, but 
also to the prestige of Delaware 
State College. In fact, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we will be helping to make 
American education more democratic 
for we will be assembling a collec- 
tion of materials which would truly 
depict the Negro’s role in America, 
the Negro’s aspirations and dreams 
for himself and America, and the 
Negro’s contribution to America. You 
are congizant of the fact that most 
general American history books do 
not portray the Negro in a true light. 
Our young people will find such a 
collection stimulating, and in all 
probability, it will help raise their 
level of aspiration. 


Our day and age is moving at such 
a fast pace until it is difficult for 
non-scientific minds to predict the 
future. In one respect, we can predict 
for the future with reasonable cer- 
tainty. So far as the Negro Collection 
of the Delaware State College Li- 
brary is concerned, the determining 
factor in its development will be 
based largely upon man’s intellectual 
curiosity — man’s desire, man’s need, 
and man’s right to know the truth 
about the American Negro. The ful- 
fillment of that right is the joint 
responsibility of the National Alum- 
ni Association and all men who are 


seekers of truth. 


8B. Shew, 
Library,” 


“Special Collections in 
and Research Li- 
VII (November, 
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NIX 
(Cont. from P. 136) 


MARITAL STATUS: Married—has 
one son, Robert Nix, Jr. 

FORMAL EDUATION: Graduate of 
Townsend Harris Hall High 
School, New York City; Lincoln 
University, Chester County, Pa.; 
University of Pennsylvania Law 
School. 

BAR AFFILIATION: Practicing 
lawyer since 1925; admitted to 
practice in all courts of Philadel- 
phia County, Superior and Su- 
preme of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, also U.S. District 
and Circuit Courts in Eastern Pen 
syvania, 

PUBLIC SERVICE: Special Deputy 
Attorney General of Pennsylvania, 
assigned to Escheats Division, 
State Department of Revenue, 
Pennsylvania; Special Assistant 
Deputy Attorney General of Com- 
monwealth during 1934-38. 

POLITICAL EXPERIENCE: Elected 

ith Ward Executive Committeeman, 
9th Division,commencing 1932, re- 
elected each year for 26 years to 
date; ward committee chairman 
1950-1958. Unanimously elected 
DEMOCRATIC ward leader of 
32nd Ward, 1958. Member of Pol- 
icy Committee, Philadelphia, Dem- 
ocratic Campaign Committee, Phil- 
adelphia, and Co-Chairman, Inter- 
Relations Committee of Democrat- 
ic Campaign Committee — since 
1953. Delegate to Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago in 
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1956. Elected Assistant Treasurer 
of Democratic County Committee 
June 14, 1958. 

MILITARY EXPERIENCE: Mem- 
ber of SATC—Students Army 
Training Corps — Lincoln Univer- 
sity, First World War, honorably 
discharged. Registered for Second 
World War but was not called. 

COMMUNAL, FRATERNAL AND 

RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS: 
Member of White Rock Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, Penna. 25 
years; member of Deacon Board 
6 years; Member of Philadelphia 
Bar Association, Philadelphia 

Lawyers’ Club, Pyramid Club of 

Philadelphia, Omega Psi Fraterni- 
ty, U of Pa. Chapter; Benevolent 
Protective Order of Elks; N.A. 
A.C.P.; YMCA; American Wood- 
man; Philadelphia Citizens’ Com- 
mittee against Juvenile Delinquen- 

cies and their causes. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


in American 
outline of valuable 
ro from Africa to the pres- 


History.” 


A College and 
Cover, 186pp. 1953.52.00 


School Adoption 
National Publication 
ompany 

P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 


j 
| | 
¥ 
) 
Chart 
4 the Col 
braries, X 
COR 
by cooperative publi who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, — oe! designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. rite, or send your 
MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. ; 
Atten. MR. OLUND 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Textbooks 
rated i 
N 
F; ent. Over six hundred carefully selected ' 
references properly placed at each end ; 
FA of twelve topics Authoritative guide 
American History.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
t. igned especia' 
School and College use. whale 
ae role of the evolution of American cul- 
: ture is kept in plece and time thruout. ; 
: Balenced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. } 
is EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An ble ' 
‘ mentery American History with Contri- 
. butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
i above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary school 
‘ 
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The Young Pro 
Reprinted from TIME, 
January 19, 1959 


Not until he cradles the ball in his 
huge hands does the poker-faced Ne- 
gro come alive. Then, graceful and 
cunning as a cougar, Elgin Baylor 
begins to roam for the Minneapolis 
Lakers. His hands flicker with the 
slick skill of a shell-game operator. 
His dribble is a rapid rat-a-tattoo 
inches off the floor. Smoothly, surely, 
Baylor prowls through the elbowing 
surge under the hoop to nail a Laker 
with a pinpoint pass, or rises from 
the floor as though projected to loop 
a lazy shot through the basket. 

So well is 23-year-old Rookie Bay- 
lor handling the ball and himself 
this season in the National Basketball 
Association that his fellow pros al- 
ready regard him with ungrudging 
admiration. “He has that ability to 
hang there in mid-air for a few sec- 
onds before making up his mind to 
shoot or pass,” says St. Louis’ Cliff 
Hagan. Rival coaches often pay Bay- 
lor the compliment of assigning him 
a taller man, try to block up the mid- 
dle on his drives. Baylor has quickly 
adapted himself to the rough tactics 
of the pros. Says St. Louis Coach Ed 
Macauley: “When he’s dribbling with 
his right hand, just watch his left 
hand. He uses it like a meat hook.” 

Last week, while the lackluster 
Lakers were losing three out of five 
games and sinking lower into third 
place in the four-team Western Di- 
vision, Baylor still managed to stay 
fourth in league scoring, kept his 
average at 23.4points a game. His 
scoring would be even higher if he 
did not pass so often when free to 
shoot — he ranked seventh in the 
play-making assists at last week’s tal- 
ly. In addition, he was third in re- 
hounds. 

In large measure, Baylor’s tremen- 
dous skill stems frrom his tremen- 
dous physique. He is 6 ft. five inches 
tall, weighs 230 tbs. He is strong 
enough to win the hip-cracking duels 
under the basket, vet nimble enough 
to outjump men half a foot taller, 
dodge around men half a foot 
shorter. 

The son of a railroad worker in 
Washington, D.C., Baylor learned his 
basketball playing settlement-house 


and playground ball (“I'd play any- 
where to get a game”). When he 
graduated from high school in 1954, 
his marks were as bad as his basket- 
ball was good, but he landed a schol- 
arship at tolerant College of Idaho. 
Freshman Baylor averaged 31 points 
a game, led the team to a 23-4 sea- 
son, then transferred to Seattle Uni- 
versity, where he really developed 
his talents, Last year Baylor trapped 
rebounds one-handed on the back- 
board, scored 32.5 points a game 
(second to Cincinnati’s Oscar Robert- 
son). Complained Coach Van Sweet 
of the College of the Pacific: “Bay- 
lor is too far advanced for the col. 
lege game.” 


Baylor had one more year of col- 
lege eligibility left, and he used it as 
a bargaining point with the Minneap- 
olis Lakers. He had never given the 
showboating, all-Negro Globetrotters 
a serious thought (“I'm not a 
clown”). With a shaky franchise, the 
last-place Lakers needed Baylor this 
year to attract crowds, ended up pay- 
ing him an estimated $20,000, one of 
the half-a-dozen highest salaries in 
the league. The money was well in- 
vested. The Lakers are still losing. 
but they are drawing twice as many 
fans as last year. 


Married to a junior at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Elgin Baylor is a 
modest man who likes button-down 
collars and narrow, striped ties, nev- 
er worries before a game, likes twelve 
hour’ sleep a night, joshingly refers 
to teammates as “Turkey” or “Ham- 
burg”—Laker jargon for a poor de- 
fensive player. 


Until recently, Baylor was a bit of 
a turkey himself.>But last week he 
startled Philadelphia’s Paul Arizin 
by blocking four of his shots, held 
St. Louis’ Bob Pettit—the league's 
leading scorer — to a paltry eleven 
points. “He jumps,” moaned Pettit, 
“Gee, but he jumps.” 

The Celtics’ Bill Russell is a bet- 
ter rebounder. Philadelphia’s Paul 
Arizin is a better scorer. The Hawks’ 
Pettit is better in both departments. 
Detroit’s Dick McGuire is a better 
playmaker. But even in his rookie 
year, no single pro can match Bay- 
lor’s combined skills in all of these 
three major phases of offensive bas- 


ketball. 
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Boston University: 
African Research 


The director of Boston University’s 
African Research and Studies Pro- 
gram, Dr. William O. Brown of 
Brookline, Mass., addressed the 
Southern Assembly of the American 
Assembly in Biloxi, Miss., on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 15. His topic was “Nation- 
alism in Africa; Problems and Im- 
plications.” 


A professor of sociology, Dr. 
Brown is one of the the three consul- 
tative directors of the International 
African Institute. He is the first 
American ever to attain this post. 


Dr. Brown received his B.A, from 
the University of Texas in 1921, 
M.A. from Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity in 1924, and a Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago in 1930, 
He was a Rosenwald Fellow from 


1941-43, 


He is a member of several profes- 
sional societies, including the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, American 
Population Association and African 
Studies Association, of which he is 
a member of the Board of Directors. 


The Boston University African Re- 
search and Studies Program, found- 
ed in 1953 and one of five such pro- 
grams in the United States, is de- 
signed to contribute to research in 
African affairs, with emphasis on the 
economic, social, political and tech- 
nical factors as they relate to social 
change in contemporary Africa. 
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POET’S CORNER 


Voices as sweet as those of His . a 


HERITAGE 


Little dark child with shining eyes, 

I would sooner lose my immortal 
soul 

Than bruise your tender heart, 

For truly you are one of God’s own, 

And to prove this He gave to your 
race 


angels ; 
Notes of pipeorgan and harp are not 
sweeter. 
Sing, child, sing, for | know that He 
hears 
And smiles as He listens, 
Pleased with His handiwork. 
Louise Justice 
608 Frances Ave. 
Loves Park, III. 


(Continued Back Page) 


It is important to remember that 
June 1, 1959, is the deadline “for 
materials to have been shipped by 
the schools.” The Committee is sched- 
uled to meet early in June, and judg- 
ing of materials will begin July 1, 
1959. Selection of materials and ap- 
proval by the Evaluation Committee 
will be completed by August 31, 
1959. Completion of the first-draft of 
the final book manuscript is set for 
September 30, 1959. 


The NEGRO HISTORY BULLE- 
TIN hopes its readers understand the 
nature and purposes of the Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Observance. We in- 
vite you to study the materials which 
have been sent to each high school. 
The life of Lincoln has great signifi- 
cance for the Negro and for America. 
A year of study of the life of Lincoln 
has its eductional rewards, even if 
it does not result in the production 
of outstanding creative materials by 
June 1, 1959. Whatever your crea- 
tion, let it express the truth, the truth 
of Lincoln! 


Negro History Week In Washington, D.C. Left to Right: Albert N. 
Editor of the Negro History Bulletin; D.C. Commissioner Robert E- 
lin; and Elise P. Derricotte, Negro History Author. 


PLEASE RENEW 
YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION! 


a PLEASE GIVE 


District of Columbia Commissioners Issue Negro History Week Proclamation 
Left to Right: Col. West Hamilton, Board of Education; James C. Evans Civil- 
ian Assistant Secretary of Defense, Rev. E. C. Smith, Metropolitan Baptist 
Church, Albert N. D. Brooks, Secretary-Treasurer Association Study Negro 
Life and History; Hon. Robert E. McLaughlin, President of the D.C. Com- 
missioners; Wesle Williams, Board of ucation, Recorder of Deeds John 
C. Duncan; and Hubert Pair, Assistant Corporation Counsel, D.C. 
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Mr. Stevens Rice 
University Microfilas 
First St. 
Aun Arbor, Mich. 


| The Association 


| The Study of Negro Life and History, Inc. 


The Negro History Bulletin 
1538 Ninth Street, 
Washington 1, 
RETURN POSTAGE ghee 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN THROUGH THE EYES 
OF HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 


A 200. page book related to the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln will be published in October 1959. It will constitute 
“a collection of the best materials selected from those 
submitted for consideration by the 28,600 high schools 
of the nation.” To be considered for inclusion in this 
book, all materials must be shipped by June 1, 1959, to 
R. B. Marston, Committee Director, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, \.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. The tentative title of the book is Abraham Lincoln 
Through The Eyes Of High School Youth. 

Preparation of the new Lincoln book for publication 
is the responsibility of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Com- 
mittee for High School Observance. The book is expect- 
ed to have both national and international circulation. 
High standards will be set for evaluation of materials to 
be included in the book. Responsibility for submitting 
only the most exceptional creative contributions of stu- 
dents will rest on the principals of thé nation’s 28,600 
junior and senior high schools. It is obvious that only 
a small part of the most excellent material can be includ- 
ed in a 200-page book. Materials to be submitted for 
publication in the book might “include copies of original 
essays, playlets, poetry, and photographs of student car- 
toons, drawings, sculpture, exhibits, special editions of 
student newspapers, etc.” 

The NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN hopes that 
some of its readers will create materials of sufficient ex- 
cellence to be accepted for publication in the book by 
the evaluation committee. First, the materials are judged 
by the high school principal, who must submit the mater- 
ials for consideration. The principal knows that the 
school will gain great distinction if material submitted 
is included in the Lincoln book. Materials will be 
screened for excellence in each high school. Secondly, 
materials must be submitted by the principal in the form 
best suited for publication. The NEGRO HISTORY 
BULLETIN makes the following suggestions to high 
school principals: 

1. Materials should be authentic, reflecting the true 
spirit and life of Lincoln; 

2. Materials should be brief, since only a few of 
the 28,600 junior and senior high schools can 
have material accepted for the publication; 

3. Materials should be submitted in one of two 
forms only, 

a. Double - spaced typwritten copy on one side 
of the paper only, and 
b. Glossy-print photographs, size eight and one- 


half by eleven inches, of any form of creative 
materials other than in writing 

The Editor of the NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 
is the sole Negro member of the Lincoln Sesquicenten- 
nial Committee for High School Observance. He was 
selected to represent the American Teachers Association 
by its president, H. Council Trenholm, who is also vice- 
president of the Assocation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. 

The Bulletin and the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History have a special interest in the 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial. It is important to us that 
Lincoln be remembered in terms of his whole greatness 
and not in terms of a few political marginal references. 
For this reason we wish our readers to understand fully 
the nature of the year-long Lincoln observance planned 
for 1959. 

The Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission was estab- 
lished by Joint Resolution of Congress, approved Sep- 
tember 2,.1957. The year of 1959 marks the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln. The Commission was created to direct the na- 
tion - wide observance “to commemorate the anniversary 
in a fitting and proper manner” to the end that “the vir- 
tues exemplified by him” might not be forgotten, but that 
they might be perpetuated “in the American way of life.” 

The Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission delegated 
to the National Education Association the task of pro- 
gramming the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Observance in 
American High Schools. Dr. R. B. Marston was selected 
as director of the Committee for High School Observance. 
which consisted of representatives from fifteen national 
educational associations The committee was organized 
and began its work on January 10, 1959. Discussions 
were related to the nature of the instructional materials 
to be sent to the junior and senior high schools, as well as 
to problems involved in publication of the 200-page 
book. As a result of these discussions, a booklet en- 
titled “Programming The Lincoln Sesquicentennial In 
American High Schools” was prepared for the Committee 
with the assistance of Mrs. Sylvia Brotman, NEA Staff 
member. This booklet and other materials are being 
sent to each of the 28,600 high schools in the United 
States. The booklet tells how to start planning, how to 
involve the faculty, student body and the community, as 
well as to suggest references and other sources of infor- 
mation. 


(Continued on Page 143) 
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